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COMMUNION TOKENS. 


HURCH or more properly Communion Tokens have often been 

mentioned in the pages of the American Fournal of Numis 

matics, and occasionally find a safe harbor in the trays of a 

few American collectors; but up to the present time no sys 

tematic attempt has been made to collect and describe these 

small bits of history, working over and gleaning the whole 

field, from the first “token” used in this country until the union 

of the Associate Reformed Churches with other bodies in 1858, and 

‘ince known as the United Presbyterian Church. No branch of numismatics 

has been so closely connected with the Church as the sacramental token, 
and none so neglected by the collector of American pieces. 

The Covenanter Church, which was the parent of the present Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, (Old and and New School,) and also of one branch of 
the Associate Reformed and United Presbyterian Churches, was organized in 
\merica as early as 1744. In the year 1704 the “ Sacramental Test” act was 
passed, which required ‘all persons holding any office, civil or military, or 
receiving any pay or sallery from the Crown, or having command or place of 
trust from the Sovereign ”’—to take the sacrament in the Established Church, 
three months after their appointment. This of course excluded all Presby- 
terians from civil and military offices of every kind. Dissensions arose in 
Scotland and Ireland in consequence, and many sought to better their con- 
dition by emigrating to America. Thus was the first Church of this denom- 
ination established in America, west of the Susquehanna river in the State 
of Pennsylvania ; — its members left their wrongs and brought their faith with 
them, and the seed thus sown has produced this great and influential body of 
Christians in this country. 

The use of ‘‘ sacramental tokens” at the sacred ordinance of Communion 
was the established law of this Church in Scotland; and a few parishes of the 
Ipiscopal Church of old standing in the north of Scotland, and at least one 
oman Catholic Church in Glasgow also used the token. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper has given rise to many contro- 
versies, both in the early Church and among the various Christian denomina 

VOL, XXII. I. 
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tions of later times, ever since this Holy Sacrament was instituted by our 
Saviour Christ, on the night before His death ;— not so much concerning 
the sacred ordinance itself, as upon the proper ceremonies and the means to 
be used in its administration, of which the wine and the bread are the essen- 
tial elements, signifying the body and blood of Christ. ‘This is My body.”— 
“This is My blood."—* This do in remembrance of Me.” Volumes have 
been written upon the subject before the Reformation, and Luther, Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Wycliffe, Zwineli, and other Reformers of the sixteenth ce ntury, 
as well as learned Doctors of the Church since their time, have held different 
views as to the nature and importance of the Lord’s Supper. 

It would be foreign to this article to give even the merest outline sketch 
of these controversies, which involve the doctrine of ‘ transubstantiation” as 
held by the Roman Church, and its denial by the Articles of Faith of the 
Anglican Church; that of “ consubstantiation” by the Lutherans, and the 
other various theories as to the nature and character of the “ real presence ” 
of the Master of the Feast; the sacrificial or memorial character of the ‘“ Sup- 
per of the Lord ;” whether the elements should be administered in both kinds 
to all the faithful, or the cup should be denied to the laity and reserved for 
the priests who celebrate ; whether the bread should be the leavened bread of 
daily use or an unleavened wafer; whether the wine should be spirituous or 
unfermented, pure or symbolically mingled with water to typify the life-blood 
as it flowed ai the Saviour's side upon the cross. This brief reference, 
which might be greatly extended, must suffice. 

Artists have placed upon canvas and frescos many representations of the 
“Last Supper,” of which that by Leonardo da Vinci in 1496, is the most cel- 
ebrated ; and in all nations where art exists are found paintings, engravings, 
and prints, carvings and sculpture, gems and medals portraying this sacred 
least. 

The first use of a “token” as a pledge or guarantee to its possessor of 
his right to receive sacramental favor, as well as to prevent the approach of 
unworthy persons, was in the Church of Scotland, and very soon after the 
RKeformation. 

Dr. Jamieson (Scot. Dict., s. v.), in explanation of the word Token, 
says: —‘ The first instance, as far as 1 have observed, of the use of tokens 
was at the Glasgow Assembly of 1638.” 

He then quotes Spaulding (Bann. Club, i. 77): ‘Weill, within the said 
Church, the Assembly thereafter sitts doun; the church doors was straitly 
guarded by the toun, none had entrance but he who had ane token of lead, 
de ‘claring he was ane covenanter.” 

But tokens were of much earlier use in Scotland than 1638. The Liturgy 
drawn up for the Church of Scotland, czrca 1635 (not later), has this rubric 
prefixed to the Order for Administration of Holy Communion ;— ‘So many 
as intend to be partakers of the Holy Communion shall receive these Tokens 
from the minister the night before.” 

This practice is still in use in Scotland, and was adopted by the early 
Scotch Churches planted in America; and it continued until the union in 
1858, and since, by many of the United Presbyterian Churches; but they 
are gradually departing from this peculiar form, and but very few now use 
them. 
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The first token used in America of which we have any authentic 
account, was used in the Welsh Run sng (Pre sby terian) which was founded 
in 1741, and the token bears the date 1748. There were several of these 
auia Presbyterian Churches organized in that portion of the State of 
Pennsylvania which now forms Cumberland and Franklin Counties, between 
1730 and ifr Some of these are now extinct, and some have been 
absorbed by other congregations. 

These ohonagen were composed of Scotch-Irish from the Synod of Ulster 
in the north of Ireland. This Welsh Run Church was called and known as 
the Lower West ‘‘ Conecocheague Church,” hence the two letters, C. C., on 
its token (See No. 36). It is now known as the “ Robert Kennedy Me- 
morial Church,” its edifice having been erected about 1843 by the son of 
Rev. Robert Kennedy, who was its pastor for nearly fifty years. At an early 
period in its history, it was supplied by the Rev. James Campbell from Scot- 
land. The church building then in use was burned down by the Indians in 
1772, and afterwards another was erected, which is now in ruins. 

There were two other Presbyterian Churches in the same vicinity, bearing 
the same name; viz.: East Conecocheague (now Greencastle), founded in 
1737, and Upper West Conecocheague (now Mercersburg), founded in 1738; 
and this token might have been used in the three Churches which bore in 
same name. The custom was abandoned by these churches nearly a century 
ago. 

A very interesting token of the early Covenanter Church is one used by 
a Rev. John Cuthbertson, a missionary from Scotland, who landed in Amer- 

Aug. 5, 1751, at New Castle, Delaware. He preached his first sermon 
on = ne 9, 1751, which was the first sermon preached in this country by a 
Keformed Presbyterian minister. His first communion was held at the 
‘Junkin Tent,” in Cumberland County, Pa., on August 23, 1752, and this 
token is fully described below (No. 38), and illustrated. 

There is a tradition which seems to have reasonable grounds for accept- 
ance, that in consequence of the betrayal of Christ by the ‘man of Kerioth,” 

early Christians adopted a pledge of good faith from strangers ; it would seem 
from some ancient records of the Church that when a brother went abroad on 
business, he was given by his Church a metal tablet with an inscribed watch- 
word, which secured him brotherly aid and Church privileges wherever he 
went. In Scotland, something like this was early introduced in the Reformed 
Church, when ministers were scarce ; and when those in a vacant Parish might 
wish to commune with a neighboring Church, they were thus supplied with 
the evidence of their membership ; and when two or more Parishes combined 
at a Communion, as they often did to secure ministerial help, the visiting 
minister was supplied with “tokens” to give to those of his flock who might 
be present. This was done originally, most probably, to guard against im- 
postors, and gradually grew to be a part of the Communion ceremony. It 
finally became the established custom, at the conclusion of the Saturday ser- 
vice before the Sunday of Communion, for the elders to assemble before the 
pulpit, when the minister formally constituted the session by prayer, and then 
the members came forward and received their tokens from the hand of their 
pastor, and in sight of all members present. This excluded all unworthy per- 
sons and impostors from the sacrament. 
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The first Roman Catholic token, as far as I have been able to learn, was 
dated 1613, and is described and illustrated (No. 29) from a specimen in my 
possession, 

In presenting this paper and the accompanying descriptions of the tokens 
described herein, from specimens collected by much labor and correspondence, 
| would take this opportunity to thank all those who have assisted me in 
bringing together these historic pieces. 

In viving the size, 1 have adopted the American scale,— one sixteenth 
o! an inch as size one. 


THomMas WARNER. 


1. Albany, N.Y. A. C. in seript letters, for Associate Church ; with 
plain raised border. Organized 1800. 

everse. Raised centre, with lathe-work band inside of plain border. 
Pewter. Round. Size 15. 

Phis token was made by James Maxwell, formerly an Elder in this Church; it has 

veral reverses, and a few other churches use them. 
2, Alleghany City, Pa. U.P. C. for United Presbyterian Church (4th 
P. Church) ; raised border. 

Reverse. YOKEN with wide, raised border. Pewter. Oblong, octagonal. 
Size g X 15. 

3. The same. 5. U. P. C. in one line, for 5th United Presbyterian 
Church ; without border. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong, round corners. Size 11 x 22. 

4. Argyle, Washington Co., N.Y. Now (South Argyle); organized 
Aug. 17, 1785. A-E and C-N in two lines, for ArgylE CongregatioN. 

Reverse. VY. B. and 1793 in two lines, for T. Beveridge, Pastor 1789-98 ; 


raised rim. Lead. Square. Size 13x 13. Figure 1. 


5. Another. A. C. Argyle, in two lines, for Associate Church; the 
Argyle in script letters ; raised border. 

Reverse. VP. B. in script letters, 1818 below, for Peter Bullons, (Pastor, 
1818 to 1825.) Lead. Oval. Size 13 x 15. 

6. Atwood, Armstrong Co., Pa. A. for Atwood; without border. 
Concord, organized 1826. ‘ 

Reverse. Plain. Oval. Size 12 x 14. 

7. Baltimore, Md. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Church.  Or- 
ganized 18206. 

Reverse. 1. COR. XI; 28. in one line; raised rim with beaded border 


inside. Pewter. Round. Size 13. 


8. Baxter, Jefferson Co., Pa. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, in one line; border milled. 

Reverse. Plain; border milled. German silver. Round. Size 15. 

This is a Covenanter Church, and its token is still in use. 


g. Another. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 8. 


This token issued by the Associate Church of the same town (a Seceder Church), is still 
in use. 
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oa. Another. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 7 x 12. 
U.P. Church, Out of use. 

94. Another. Plain. Lead. Octagonal. Size 12. 
U.P. Church. Out of use. 


gc. Another. Plain. Lead. Lozenge or diamond shape. Size 8 x 10. 

U. P. Church. Out of use. 

10. Bethel, Westmoreland Co., Pa. Brush Creek, organized 1784. B.C. 
in deep countersunk letters, for Brush Creek. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oval. Size 11 x 12. 

11. Bethel, Alleghany Co., Pa. E. H. in sunken square, for E. Hen 
derson, who was its Pastor 1802 to 1804. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oval. Size to x 13. 


After the Union this was used as a Card, “ Do this in remembrance of Me.” On card- 


12. Bloomfield, Muskingum Co., Ohio. Organized March 20, 1818. 
3. for Bloomfield. 

Reverse. Plain Lead. Round. Size to. 

The tokens were made by Capt. Joseph K. McClune, an Elder, about 1825. After the 
Union in 1858 they used a small square token, size 7 x 7, and then the card token, until the 
custom was abandoned. 

13. Boston, Mass. KNOX CHURCH, BOSTON. 1853 in centre. 

Reverse. ‘THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” LUKE XXII. 19. COR. XI. 
24. in six lines, first and last curving. White metal. Round. Size tg. 

14. Brooklyn, L. 1. churcH OF THE COVENANTERS 1857. BROOKLYN, 
with L. I. in centre. 

Reverse. ‘DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME” COMMUNICANT'S TOKEN in 
two lines, in centre, first curving. White metal. Oval. Size 15 x 19. 

15. Broadalbin, Fulton Co., N. Y. Organized 1804. 9 bo THIS IN 
REMEMBRANCE OF ME in five lines ; beaded border. 

Reverse. KR. P. B. in two lines, for Reformed Presbyterian (Church, ) 
Broadalbin; with beaded border. Lead. Oval. Size 15 x 20. 

16. Buena Vista, Alleghany Co., Pa. A. R. C. in two lines, for Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church; serrated border. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 9 x 9. 

17. Buffalo, Washington Co., Pa. Organized 1778, Matthew Henderson, 
Pastor. B in script letter, in a sunken square, for Buffalo. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 11 x 11. 

18. Caesar's Creek, Green Co., Ohio. Now U. P. of Jamestown. Lead 
token stamped in small squares. Round. Size 12. 


iSa. Another. Lead. Oval, with stamped rosette in centre. Size g x 11. 
186. Another. Lead. Round, with wheel of eight spokes. Size 9. 


18c. Another. Lead. Oval, with countersunk stamp. Size 9 x 12. 


18d. Another. Lead. Round, with figure 8 stamped. Size 9. 


i8e. Another. Lead. Round, with wheel of four spokes. Size 11. 
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iSf Another. Lead. Square, thick planchet. Size g x 9. 


iSe¢. Another. Lead. Round, thin planchet. Size 1o. 

Reverses. All the above have plain reverses. (Use abandoned in 1876.) 

1g. Caledonia, Jefferson Co., Ind. A. R. P. C. in one line, border and 
letters countersunk, for Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. QOblor Size 10 x 16. 

20. Caledonia, Livingston Co., N.Y. Organized 1810. PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH CALEDONIA. 1n two circular lines. 

Reverse. ASSOCIATE REFORMED TOKEN in two circular lines. Lead. Round. 
Size 14. 


1g, 


21. The same. F. P. C. C. for First Presbyterian Church, Caledonia ; 
milled edge and border. 

Reverse. Plain. Brass; pierced. Round. Size 15. 

22. Cambridge, Washington Co., N.Y. Organized 1769. ‘J. D. for 
John Dunlap, stamped; without border. 

Reverse. Plain. Pewter. Square. Size 12 x 12. 


John Dunlap was Pastor from 1791 to 1816, 


23. The same. SEC. for Seceder, countersunk with a crown stamped 
over cach letter ; without border. 

Reverse. |. D. with a crown stamped over each letter, for John Dunlap ; 
without border. Pewter. Square. Size 11 x 11. 


24. The same; now Coila. Organized 1785. A. C. and C-E. for 
Associate Church, CambridgE in two lines. 

Reverse. ‘YT. B. and 1785 in two lines, for Thomas Beveridge. Pastor 
1785-98. Raised rim. Lead. Square. Size 15 x 15. Figure 2. 

25. The same. A. C. and C-E in two lines, for Associate Church 
Cambridgk ; raised letters and border. 

Reverse. J.B. and 1801 in two lines, for John Banks. Pastor 1799- 
i802. Lead. Square. Size 15 x 15. Figure 3. 

26. Canonsburgh, Washington Co., Pa. (Speer’s Spring). Organized 
1830. S. stamped on both sides, for Supper. Lead. Square. Size g x 9. 

27. Carlisle and Big Spring, Pa. A -C or C & B. in three lines, for 
Associate Church of Carlisle and Big Spring. Organized at an early date, 
now extinct. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 11. 

28. Carmel, Jefferson Co., Ind. A.C. within two dotted borders, for 
Associate Church. Organized 1812. 

Reverse. Plain. Pewter, cast. Oval. Size 13 x 18. 

29. Catholic Sacramental Token. scto cur crepipt “I know Him whom 
I have believed,” in circle around chalice, wafer at mouth of chalice, on which 
is the crucifixion; plain raised border. This passage is found in the new 
revised version, II Timothy, i: 12. 

Reverse. MIRARI NON RIMARI SAPIENTIA VERA EST. H. R. F 1613, 1M Six 
lines, raised plain border; ‘To admire rather than to investigate is true wis- 
dom.” Silver. Round. Size 20. Figure 4. 
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This inscription, referring probably to the doctrine of transubstantiation, seems to imply 
the following idea: — It is wise to admire and adore this Sacrament, but to scrutinize is folly; 
for that would be doubting the veracity of Christ, who said, ‘ This is My body”; * This is the 
chalice of My blood.” 


30. Cedarville, Green Co., Ohio. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 1o x 12 


‘This token was in use from 1844 to 1858. 


31. Charleston, S.C. Communion Table, with chalice and bread; 
rilIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. (Engraved.) 

Reverse. Burning bush; NEC TAMEN CONSUMEBATUR. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 1800 (engraved,) on outer edge. Silver. Round. Size 18. 


32. The same. THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME, CHARLESTON, s. C. 1800. 
around a spread table, bearing chalice and bread ; PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
below in three lines. 

Reverse. A burning bush; ‘ NEC TAMEN CONSUMEBATUR” around the 
same; raised rim. Tin. Round. Size 18. 

There were three hundred of the silver tokens which were used by the white members 
only, and four hundred of the base metal, which were used only by the colored members, with 
other church property, sent to Columbia, S. C., for safe keeping during the first year of the war. 
hey fell into the hands of the Union army, and have never been recovered. White and black 
communed at the same table and from the same vessels. 


33. Chartiers, Canonsburgh, Pa. Organized 1775. M in sunken square, 
for Member. Lead. Square. Size 8 x 18. 
This was their first token. 


a. Another. A. R. in raised letters, with serrated border, for Asso- 


~ 
J 


3 
ciate Reformed. Lead. Oblong. Size 8 x 11. 


34. Chelsea, Mass. CHELSEA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, I. COR. XI. 26. in 
three lines ; cup and rays in centre. 

Reverse. Burning bush; NEC TAMEN CONSUMEBATUR. 1846 below. White 
metal. Oval. Size 15 x 22. 


35. Chicopee, Hampden Co., Mass. This small Mission Church uses a 
paper token, with the text, ‘‘ Let a man examine himself.” 

Reverse. Plain. 

36. Conecocheague Church. Presbyterian. Welsh Run, Pa. Organized 
i741. C C in rude raised letters, for Conecocheague Church; raised 
border. 

Reverse. 1748 in rude raised figures. Lead. Round. Size 14. Figure 5. 
37. Crawfordsville, Washington Co., Iowa. Organized 1838. P. in 
raised letter, for Presbyterian. ° 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oval. Size 6 x 8. 


38. Cumberland Co., Pa. L.S. for Lord’s Supper. ‘This was the first 
token used in America, by Rev. John Cuthbertson on the 23d of August, 1752. 
It was at Stony Ridge, on the Walter Buchanan farm or “ Junkin Tent” in 
Cumberland Co., Pa. See Big Spring Presbytery, 1879; also Biographical 
Sketch of Rev. John Cuthbertson, 1878. Figure 6. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 9 x 9. 

The tokens were brought from Scotland by Rev. John Cuthbertson. 
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3g. Deer Creek, Lawrence Co., Pa. Organized 1795. VD. for Deer 
(Creck) in rude letter with border, with sharp points from edge towards the 
centre. 

Reverse. Vlain. Lead. Square. Size 10x 10. 

jo. The same. Rk. D. for Robert Douglass; in) sunken square, with 
serrated border. Tle was Pastor 1820-3. 

Ne: Cr Se. Plain. Lead. Square. Size o> X Q. 

gi. The same. D. G. for D. Goodwillie; beaded border. He was 
Pastor 1826-33. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Round. Size 12. 

42. Deer Creek, Alleghany Co., Pa. Organized 1802. 
one line, for Associate Reformed Church. 

Reverse. Vlain. Lead. Oblong, octagonal. Size g x 16. 

43. Dixmont, Alleghany Co., Pa. R.P.C. in one line, for Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

Reverse. Plain. German silver; pierced. Oval. Size 10 x 20. 

This is a Covenanter Church and its token ts still in use. 

44. The same. A. R. C. with beaded border, for Associate Reformed 
Congregation. 

Reverse. YoOKEN with plain border. Lead. Oblong, octagonal. Size 
Q X 10. 

Phis Church is now connected with the United Presbyterian body ; the use of a token 
was abandoned in 1880. ‘The word Congregation seems to be often used as synonynivus with 
Church. ‘The explanation is that given by one of the older members. 

45. Dubuque, lowa. A A C for Associate Church. Lamb, stati and 
cap and star. ‘The staff separates the first two letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Round. Size 12. 

Whether the first A on the obverse has any signification, or is an error of the die-cutter, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 


46. Erie, Lake Co., Pa. The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Con 
gregation, Erie, Pa. 


~ Reverse. “A Token of Admission to the Lords Table” 
* Lo this in remembrance of Me” 
{ For as oft as ye eat this Bread, and drink this Cup 
{ ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. 
“Eat, O friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 
This is a printed cardboard token, 
47. Fair Haven, Preble Co., O. A. R. P. C. in one line, for Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; in countersunk letters and border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 10 x 16. 
Stamped by James Brothers, Type Founders, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
47a. Another. Small. Lead. Round.. Size to. 
Phis token was in use from 1834 to 1847. 
48. Florida, Montgomery Co., N. Y. AssociaATE CHURCH in two lines, 
with serpentine border. Organized 1786. 
Reverse. ®- J. BANKS 1803 FLORIDA in three lines, first and third curving. 
Pewter. Oval. Size 11 x 15. 
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49. Franklin Co., Pa. R. P. in a sunken square, for Reformed Presby- 
terian. Organized about 1790. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 1o by 

This token is still in use. 

so. Freeport, Armstrong Co., Pa. Plain square token. Zine and lead. 
Size 10 X 10. 

This was an Associate Church from 1820 to 1858. It is now the rst United Presbyterian 
Church, and uses a card token,—*“ Do this in remembrance of Me.” 

{To be continued. } 


METALLIC RECORDS OF LUTHER. 
BY CANON SCADDING, TORONTO. 
{Concluded from Vol. XXI, Page 36.] 


Ir will be remembered that when the Latin authorities procured the burning of 
Huss at Constance, they ordered also the exhumation and destruction by fire of the 
remains of Wycliffe, which for forty-one years had been resting in peace under the 
chancel at Lutterworth. Unlike the more noble-minded Charles V, at a later period, 
they were willing to war with the dead, and the decree was accordingly executed. A 
delegation in due time appeared at Lutterworth. They took up the bones that re- 
mained of Wycliffe, and reduced them to ashes, which they cast into the Swift, a 
neighboring brook. Thus, to quote once more the words of Fuller, the Church His- 
torian of Britain: “ This brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wyc- 
liffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world over.” ; 

One medal gives the head of Huss on one side and that of Luthur on the other. 
Round Huss’s head is the sentence: SOLA DEO ACCEPTOS NOS FACIT ESSE FIDES 
(Faith alone makes us accepted with God]. Round Luther's head we have: pestis 
ERAM VIVUS, MORIENS ERO MORS TUA, PAPA [Living, I was thy plague, O Pope: dead, 
I shall be thy death]. A prediction unfulfilled, Lord Macaulay and others would say. 
But I do not know. After all that was said and done at the time of the Reformation, 
advisedly and unadvisedly, it should be remembered that only abuses were really aimed 
at. And, practically, at this moment the Latin papacy is not what it was in the days 
of Julius Il. The more candid of its modern supporters allow, I believe, that they, as 
well as we, owe something to Luther. So that, in a broad sense, the prophecy on the 
medals has been fulfilled, and is still receiving fulfillment. Who among us did not 
read with satisfaction the document proceeding from the present Bishop of Rome, 
Leo the Thirteenth, decreeing that for the future the Vatican archives should 
be free to historical students ?.> And who among us does not heartily unite in the aspi- 
ration subjoined to the announcement: “ May it please God that many be influenced 
by a desire to investigate historical truth, and derive from it a useful training.” 

Luther’s courageous conduct at the Imperial Diet held at Worms is commem- 
orated by a medal on which his head is surrounded by the words: BEATUS VENTER QUI 
TE portavir [Blessed is the womb that bare thee]. And on the reverse we have the 
following, in the form of a Latin distich : 

CaESARIS ANTE PEDES, PROCERES STETIT ANTE POTENTES, 
ACCoLA QVA RHENI VaNnGlo LitrVs aDIt. 
{Where the neighboring Vangiones approach the Rhine-bank, he stood before Caesar 
and before mighty princes, 1521] 2. ¢., at Worms, Borbetomagus, the capital of the 
ancient Vangiones. The “stetit’’ in the Latin was doubtless intended to recall the 
memorable words: Wier stehe ich. Ich kann nicht anders. Crott helfe mir. Amen | Here stand I. 
I can do no otherwise. God help me. Amen]. The date is given by the chronogram. 
VOL. XXII, 2 
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ture of Luther by masked horsemen in the Thuringian forest when on his 
rms, by way of Eisenach and Mohra, and his abduction to the castle 
iise,—— stratagems of his friend Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 

safety —are recorded on a medal, in the form of a distich: 


RHENO PROPERANS CAPITUR. BENE CONSCIA PATHMI 
TECTA PAPAE FUGIENS RETIA STRUCTA PETIT. 


llurrying from the Rhine, he was seized. Escaping the papal toils, he seeks the 
helter of a Patmos, well and secretly contrived for him.] The obverse shows Luther 
cuise. His hair and beard are grown, and he is “ clad in complete steel.” 
Around him is the legend: REVERSUS A PATHMO, 1522 [Back from Patmos, 1522]. 
All this is to be interpreted by the well-known story of his sojourn at the Wart- 
While detained there he was treated as a layman, and was spoken of by the 
attendants as the young Noble, George, and the Knight George. He was 
tired to wear an iron mask like another less fortunate captive ; but his cropped 
hair was allowed to grow, and he became graced with a fine beard. He was still in 
communication with his friends. Indignant at excesses committed by professed fol- 
lowers of his at Wittenberg, in his absence, he first paid a secret visit to that place ; 
ind, shortly afterward, quitted the Wartburg altogether, without asking leave of the 
Elector. On this occasion some Swiss travelling students fell in with him at an inn — 
the Black Bear, by the way —at Jena; and one of them, Johannes Kessler, has left an 
extended record of the interview. Abbreviated, it is as follows: “In the sitting-room,” 
inessler says, “we found a man sitting alone at a table, a little book lying before him: 
creetcd us kindly, and called us forward to sit beside him at the table: he offered 
is drink, Which we could not refuse: but we did not imagine he was other than a 
torseman who sat there dressed according to the custom of the country, in a red cap, 
simple breeches and jacket; a sword at his side, holding with his right hand the pom- 
mel of the sword, with the other his book. And we asked him: ‘Master, can you tell 


Md at CUT 


us whether Martin Luther be at this time at Wittenberg, or at what place he may be 
found?’ Tle replied: ‘I am well informed that Luther is not at this time at Witten- 


erg, but he is soon to be there: Philip Melanchthon is there however: He teaches 
Greek and Ilebrew also: both necessary for understanding the Scriptures.’ In such 
conversation he became quite familiar with us,” Kessler observes, “so that my com- 
pinion at last took up and opened the little book that lay before him: it was a He- 
i’salter.” The landlord afterwards informed them who the stranger was. 

While in his Patmos at the Wartburg, Luther's pen was very busy. For one 
hin, he labored hard at translating the Greek Testament into German. It was not 
however until the year 1534 that the translation of the Old Testament from the He- 

ew was completed by the aid of Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, Justus Jonas, 
Armsdorf and others. This gift of the Old and New Testament to the German 
pope, in readable, intelligible German, is symbolized on the medals by a hand re- 
moving a bushel-measure or modius from a lighted candle. Some show the interior of 
a room illumined by a large candle on a table: a bushel-measure which has just been 
taken off from the light, is seen under the table. The legend is: JAM LUCET OMNIBUS, 
MobIO REMOTO | Now it shines to all, the bushel having been removed]. 

We mect with a medal commemorative of the marriage of Luther. It has on the 
obverse the inscription: LAETAMINL IN: DOMINO [Rejoice in the Lord], and the reverse 
shows the head of Catharine von Bora, his wife. 

A somewhat indefinite inscription on a medal bearing the head of Luther is 
curious : VIR MULTA STRUENS [A man or hero devising many things]. The phrase is 
too general to be of itself very noticeable; but it becomes interesting when we learn 
that the words are an anagram of the name of Luther, written Martinus Luterus. 
There used to be a conceit about anagrams, that they mystically shadowed forth char- 
acter or destiny, like the famous one of Horatio Nelson: Honor EST A NILO [His dis- 
tinction is from the Nile ].—Taken as an anagram, “77 malta struens,” was a sufficiently 
accurate forecast of Luther. He devised many and great things, and accomplished 
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them too. The pen was a powerful instrument of his. Theodore Beza said Luther's 
pen was mightier than the club of Hercules. 
‘*T, nunc, Alciden memorato, Graecia mendax 
Lutheri ad calamum, ferrea clava nihil.” 


‘*Go now, thou fabling Greece, and boast no longer 
Alcides’ club, for Luther's pen is stronger. 


On one of the medals we have the Reformer represented not exactly as Hercules, 
but as Samson grappling with a lion. The surrounding legend is: OBTURAVIT Os 
teonis [He stopped the mouth of the Lion]. The stop put to Leo the Tenth’s indul- 
vences is, in the first instance, alluded to. 

) Time would fail to mention and describe all the numismatic memorials of Luther 
brought before us in Juncker’s work. I hasten on to notice briefly some of those that 
refer to Luther’s death. They generally show on the obverse the usual profile or 
full-faced representation of Luther. But in some the eyes are closed; and in some 
the head droops as in sleep, like Bunyan’s in old copies of the Pilgrim's Progress. 
One, giving the year of his death, 1546, by its chronogram, gives also the day of the 
month, the 18th of February, and place of death, in poetic strain, thus (the words in 
Latin forming an hexameter and pentameter couplet) : 

NONA BIS opSCVRA LVX FeprVa ConstlitIr orrV, 

In pATRIO Vr MorerlIs, CLARE LVruere, soLo. 
[ Rising in gloom the twice-ninth sun of February paused whilst thou, glorious Luther, 
dost die, on the spot where thou wast born], 2. ¢., at Eisleben. For the circumstances 
that led to his being there just then, and for a touching account of his last moments, 
I must refer you toa letter by his friend, Justus Jonas, given in the biographies. 

Another medal also records the year of the death in a chronogram: ECCE NVNC 
MorIvVrk IVsrVs In pACe CurIstl, eEXIrV tVro er BEAtTo, which in English 
reads thus: Lo! now in the peace of Christ, the just man dies, with a safe and 
blessed departure. The numeral letters give the date, 1546. 








SOME COINS OF CHARACENE. 


Dx. Morris whose article will be read with interest, has kindly added engravings of some 





of these extremely rare coins, which will be found in the plate accompanying this number. 


A DOZEN years since, I purchased of the widow of an American Consular 
Agent (Mr. Diehl), who for many years had been stationed at various points 
in Persia, a melange of coins, ancient and modern, among which were fourteen 
of a character so peculiar that I resolved, if possible, to trace their origin. 
They had been exhumed, I was informed, from one of the barrows or burial 
mounds so common in Bactria, as far east as the river Oxus. They were in 
bad condition. Struck in the first place upon flazs too small for the dies, 
and made of soft copper with no hardening alloy, the portraits, etc., were in 
just such high relief as to delight the tooth of time, which had busied 
itself with them until lineaments, letters and devices have largely disappeared. 
| kept them under my eye, and examined them from time to time until | 
became ashamed of my ignorance. Some of the best I forwarded to a New 
York expert, who gave them the rather indefinite name of Pactrian. But 
this might be inferred from the place where they were found. I examined all 
my authorities in vain. In fact I was ‘“ gravelled.” 

_ After an amount of rubbing with chalk and tooth brush, which bears 
witness to numismatic zeal, | brought out feature by feature and letter by 
letter until 1 drew the following conclusion, which the reader may verify by 
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examining the cuts. The portrait exhibits a certain artistic effect that is 
pleasing. Evidently the odverse was engraved by the master, the reverse by 
the apprentice. Their weight runs from 207 to 234 grains; in diameter they 
are about an inch. The face is directed to the right, and 1 think all the 
fourteen represent the same monarch, though not all from the same dies. 
Phe profile has a shapely Grecian nose. The lips are small and slightly 
parted; the eye is large, protruding and intelligent; the hair at the top 
of the head is rounded in globular form, very marked and singular, and 
diademed with the plain Grecian fillet, which hangs down at the ends. No 
inscription is seen on the obverse, nor indeed is there room for any. The 
chin is sharp, prominent and beardless; the neck is moderately long, well 
moulded and ends in a crescent at the shoulders, in the Greek style of statu- 
ary. ‘There is a countermark upon each; in some upon the xeck, in others a 
little to the front. ‘This mark is plainly seen in the cuts; it somewhat resem- 
bles the capital letter M but not very forcibly. 

Upon the reverse is Hercules seated to the left upon a short column, 
which exhibits a rolled ornament or scroll at the top. His right leg crosses 
the left and passes under it at the knee, the toes reaching the ground ; to do 
this the artist makes the right leg longer than the left. In his hand isa 
massive club. The muscles of his chest and limbs are powerfully drawn. 
The face of the deity is grave. I think there is some sort of a cap on his 
head. The legend puzzled me most. Greek capital letters run into one 
another so readily, and resemble one another so much, that I dare not say 
how much time I consumed in tracing out the connection. On the left are 
the letters @ (old form w), T, and H, which I take to be (2) OTH(P) as the 
title Saviour or Preserver seems to have been used by several of these Princes. 
Qn the right the letters TTAM seem to be decipherable. In the exergue some 
indistinct letters are hinted. 

Well, I had given them up for atime, until on one happy day, one bright 
hour marked with white chalk, I] opened my copy of Hennin’s AZanuel de 
Numismatique Anctenne, &c., Paris, 1830 (two volumes in one), and the 
mystery was cleared up ata glance.* In Vol. Il, page 306, under head of 
Characene, he says (1 translate) arramBitvs: ‘This king was cotemporary 
with Augustus Caesar. Money autonomous. Potin. Of the 7th degree of 
rarity.” He gives no description of the coin, but knowing the name of the 
king, I have no further difficulty in reading A¢tamdilus Soter, “ Attambilus 
the Preserver.” ROBERT MORRIS. 

La Grange, Kentucky. 


* Most of our information concerning the Bactrian The Orientalists, James Prinsep, editor of the Journal 
coins has been gained since the publication of Hennin. of the Asiatic Society, and Horace Hayman Wilson, 
In 1532 Sir Alexander Burnes, an English officer, as- have added much also to our knowledge; a summary of 
sumed the dress and customs of the Afghans, with what is known concerning these remarkable issues, 
whose language he was familiar, passed through Af- written bya well known authority, was reprinted from 
ghanistan into Bukhara, and on to the Caspian Sea, and the London Axntiguary in the Yournal for April, 1866 
thence into Persia. Later, in 1837-8, he again went on (pp. 82 e¢ seg.), while for those who desire to study the 
a mission to Cabul from England, and on these journeys subject more at length, the Coin Catalogues of the 
made discoveries and first called attention to the re- British Museum give the latest discoveries. Eight vol- 
mains of the ruined cities and tombs in those countries, umes specially devoted to Oriental coins have been 
—relics of the conquest of Alexander; most of the issued under the direction of S. L. and R. S. Poole, of 
Bactrian coins in the hands of collectors have been which the seventh particularly relates to the coins of 
discovered since by researches among these ruins and Bukhara,—Transoxiana, the locality where these pieces 
tombs, conducted by Jean Fr. Allard, a French officer described by Dr. Morris were probably found.—[Ebs. 
in the service of Runjeet Singh, with Court and others. 
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GOLD POURED INTO THE SEA BY WRECKS. 


Tne memory of the loss of £200,000 of silver and gold will survive that of the 
drowning of one thousand souls in a single shipwreck. The Laéine, of thirty-two 
guns, commanded by Captain Skynner, went ashore on the bank of the Fly Island 
passage on the night of October 9, 1799. At first she was reputed to have had 
£600,000 sterling in specie on board. This was afterwards contradicted by a state- 
ment that “the return from the bullion office makes the whole amount about £ 140,000 
sterling.” “If,” says a contemporary account, “the wreck of the unfortunate Lutine 
should be discovered, there may be reason to hope for the recovery of the bullion.” 

In the reign of James II, some English adventurers fitted out a vessel to search for 
and recover the cargo of a rich Spanish ship which had been lost on the coast of South 
America. They succeeded, and brought home £ 300,000, which had been forty-four 
years at the bottom of the sea. Captain Phipps, who commanded, had £ 20,000 for his 
share, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000, A medal was struck in honor of this 
event in 1687. 

There was a very costly wreck in 1767. A Dutch East Indiaman foundered in a 
storm within three leagues of the Texel, taking down all hands but six, and £ 500,000. 
The price of four such armadas as that of 1588 went down in the last century alone in 
the shape of gold, silver, and plate. There was the annual register ship, as the term 
then was, which had in her 500,000 piastres and ten thousand ounces of gold on 
account of the king, and twice that sum on the merchants’ account, making her a very 
rich ship. She foundered, and no man escaped to tell how or when. 

In the same year the Dutch lost the Axtontetta, an Indiaman, and with her sank 
£700,000 sterling, besides jewels of great value. The Royal Charter is, perhaps, the 
most notable modern instance of the wreck of a “treasure” ship. She left Australia 
with £350,000. Of this sum, says Charles Dickens in his chapter on this dreadful 
shipwreck in the “ Uncommercial Traveller,” £300,000 worth were recovered at the 
time of the novelist’s visit to the spot where she had driven ashore. “ The great bulk 
of the remainder,” writes Dickens, “was surely and steadily coming up. Some loss 
of sovereigns there would be, of course; indeed, at first sovereigns had drifted in with 
the sand, and been scattered far and wide over the beach like sea shells, but much 
other golden treasure would be found. So tremendous had the force of the sea been, 
when it broke the ship, that it had beaten one great ingot of gold deep into a strong 
and heavy piece of her solid iron work, in which also several loose sovereigns, that the 
ingot had swept before it, had been found as firmly embedded as though the iron had 
been liquid when they had been forced there.” This is a curiosity of disaster, but very 
suggestive of the sea’s miserly trick of concealing her plunder. 


THE MINOR COINS. 


A “CURRENT ITEM” mentions a fact which may not be generally known to our 
readers, that the coins which we familiarly call “the penny” and “the nickel,” and 
which are in such general use among us that we scarcely notice them, do not circulate 
in the far South and West. Competition in business has not been carried to the 
extent there that it has in the East and North. In San Francisco the smallest coin, 
until very recently, has been the dime, whilst in St. Louis and New Orleans, nothing 
circulates less than the §c. nickel. Efforts have been made to introduce the 5c. and 
the Ic. pieces in these places, but until within a short time without success. The hard 
times and small profits, combined with keener competition, have now forced the coins 
into circulation there. Our enterprising fellow citizens, the Jewish merchants, ever 
on the alert to turn an “honest penny,” have been the first to introduce them, so that 
large quantities of 5c. and tc. pieces are now forwarded by the Mint to California and 
Oregon, where they are delivered free of expense, by the Government. 
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examining the cuts. The portrait exhibits a certain artistic effect that is 
pleasing. evidently the edverse was engraved by the master, the reverse by 
the apprentice. Their weight runs from 207 to grains ; in diameter they 
are about an inch. The face is directed to the right, and I think all the 
fourteen represent the same monarch, though not all from the same dies. 
Phe profile shapely Grecian nose. The lips are small and slightly 
parted; the eye is large, protruding and intelligent; the hair at the top 
of the head is rounded in globular very marked and singular, and 
diademed with the 
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nor indeed is there room for any. The 
chin is sharp, prominent and beardless; the neck is moderately long, well 
moulded and ends in a crescent at the shoulders, in the Greek style of statu- 
ary. There is a countermark upon each; in some upon the neck, in others a 
little to the front. This mark is plainly seen in the cuts; it somewhat resem- 
bles the capital letter M but not very forcibly. 

Upon the reverse is Hercules seated to the left upon a short column, 
which exhibits a rolled ornament or scroll at the top. His right leg crosses 
the left and passes under it at the knee, the toes reaching the ground ; to do 
this the artist makes the right leg longer than the left. In his hand is a 
massive club. The muscles of his chest and limbs are powerfully drawn. 
The face of the deity is grave. I think there is some sort of a cap on his 
head. The legend puzzled me most. Greek capital letters run into one 
another so re adily, and resemble one another so much, that I dare not say 
how much time | consumed in tracing out the connection. On the left are 
the letters (old form w), 
title Saviour or Preserver seems to have been used by several of these Princes. 
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The Orientalists, James Prinsep, editor of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, and Horace Hayman Wilson, 
have added much also to our knowledge ; a summary of 
what is known concerning these remarkable issues, 
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GOLD POURED INTO THE SEA BY WRECKS. 


Tue memory of the loss of £200,000 of silver and gold will survive that of the 
drowning of one thousand souls in a single shipwreck. The Lutine, of thirty-two 
suns, commanded by Captain Skynner, went ashore on the bank of the Fly Island 
passage on the night of October 9, 1799. At first she was reputed to have had 
£600,000 sterling in specie on board. This was afterwards contradicted by a state- 
ment that “the return from the bullion office makes the whole amount about £ 140,000 
sterling.” “If,” says a contemporary account, “the wreck of the unfortunate Lutine 
should be discovered, there may be reason to hope for the recovery of the bullion.” 

In the reign of James II, some English adventurers fitted out a vessel to search for 
and recover the cargo of a rich Spanish ship which had been lost on the coast of South 
America. They succeeded, and brought home £ 300,000, which had been forty-four 
years at the bottom of the sea. Captain Phipps, who commanded, had £ 20,000 for his 
share, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. A medal was struck in honor of this 
event in 1687. 

There was a very costly wreck in 1767. A Dutch East Indiaman foundered in a 
storm within three leagues of the Texel, taking down all hands but six, and £ 500,000. 
The price of four such armadas as that of 1588 went down in the last century alone in 
the shape of gold, silver, and plate. There was the annual register ship, as the term 
then was, which had in her 500,000 piastres and ten thousand ounces of gold on 
account of the king, and twice that sum on the merchants’ account, making her a very 
rich ship. She foundered, and no man escaped to tell how or when. 

In the same year the Dutch lost the Axtontetta, an Indiaman, and with her sank 
£700,000 sterling, besides jewels of great value. The Royal Charter is, perhaps, the 
most notable modern instance of the wreck of a “treasure” ship. She left Australia 
with £350,000. Of this sum, says Charles Dickens in his chapter on this dreadful 
shipwreck in the “ Uncommercial Traveller,” £300,000 worth were recovered at the 
time of the novelist’s visit to the spot where she had driven ashore. “ The great bulk 
of the remainder,” writes Dickens, “was surely and steadily coming up. Some loss 
of sovereigns there would be, of course; indeed, at first sovereigns had drifted in with 
the sand, and been scattered far and wide over the beach like sea shells, but much 
other golden treasure would be found. So tremendous had the force of the sea been, 
when it broke the ship, that it had beaten one great ingot of gold deep into a strong 
and heavy piece of her solid iron work, in which also several loose sovereigns, that the 
ingot had swept before it, had been found as firmly embedded as though the iron had 
been liquid when they had been forced there.” This is a curiosity of disaster, but very 
suggestive of the sea’s miserly trick of concealing her plunder. 


THE MINOR COINS. 


A “CURRENT ITEM” mentions a fact which may not be generally known to our 
readers, that the coins which we familiarly call “the penny” and “the nickel,” and 
which are in such general use among us that we scarcely notice them, do not circulate 
in the far South and West. Competition in business has not been carried to the 
extent there that it has in the East and North. In San Francisco the smallest coin, 
until very recently, has been the dime, whilst in St. Louis and New Orleans, nothing 
circulates less than the §c. nickel. Efforts have been made to introduce the 5c. and 
the Ic, pieces in these places, but until within a short time without success. The hard 
times and small profits, combined with keener competition, have now forced the coins 
into circulation there. Our enterprising fellow citizens, the Jewish merchants, ever 
on the alert to turn an “honest penny,” have been the first to introduce them, so that 
large quantities of 5c. and Ic. pieces are now forwarded by the Mint to California and 
Oregon, where they are delivered free of expense, by the Government. 


’ 
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A COIN OF THE ORIENT 
FOUND “DOWN EAST.” 

A NEWSPAPER item which has been “ going the rounds,” states that 

Mr. N. I. Curran, a hotel proprietor of Bar Harbor, says that while building a 
road at Eagle Lake last autumn, he found five or six feet beneath the surface a piece 
of money stamped with the date “1285.” On the reverse of the coin was a six-pointed 
star, and on the face were what seemed to be Chinese characters. Mr. Curran did not 
attach much importance to the coin at the time, but he has lately been offered large 
sums for it. 

If Mr. Curran takes the advice of the Yourna/, he will accept one of those “large ” offers, 
for the piece is most probably a coin of Mohammedan origin, and struck in 1867 or 8, the 
corresponding date in our era to that of the Hegira 1285, and possibly later, as the date on the 
coin only marks the year of the Sultan’s accession, while the number of years he has reigned 
when the coin was struck is noted also, which might make it more modern than it appears to 
be; the “ Chinese” characters, there is little doubt, are Arabic. We think it most likely to be 
a Turkish or possibly a Moorish coin. It was probably lost by a summer excursionist, and the 
depth at which it was found is the only difficult thing to explain. This may be, and very likely 
is, exaggerated; but rain and snow, and sliding earth, on the sides of the hills near Eagle 
Lake, would account for that. Whether this be the true explanation or not, the coin is not over 


twenty years old, and possibly not even that. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 
THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF AMERICA. 


‘Tne following paper by Gen, Gates P. Thruston, of Nashville, giving some of the theories 


as to the races which peopled this country before its discovery by Columbus, will interest the 


readers of the Yournad/. 

A numper of Chinese coins were presented to the Philadelphia Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society, reported in its proceedings to have been “found in a tumulus on Vancouver’s 
Island, on the Pacific coast, supposed to be more than a thousand years old.” This discovery 
was regarded with much interest by archaeologists, as affording perhaps certain evidence of 
communication between the Chinese and the ancient inhabitants of the northwest coast of 
America; but, like other reported discoveries of that nature, it has in the main proved a disap- 
pointment. Upon careful examination by Chinese scholars, the coins were found to be “cash” 
of the Fung Wen dynasty (about A. D. 1434), and of the Kin, Leng dynasty (about A. D. 1664). 
The latter date, although prehistoric upon that coast, destroys the supposition of the great 
antiquity of the tumulus. ‘The discovery, however, establishes probably more directly than any 
other evidence the fact of early relations between the northwest coast tribes and the inhabitants 
of Asia, through Behring’s Straits, the Aleutian Islands, or through wrecks or accidental 
voyagers. 

A few years ago Prof. Winchell gave an elaborate description (with illustrations) of 
a copper relic, resembling a rude coin, taken from an artesian well boring in Marshall County, 
Illinois.* ‘That it came from a depth of at least eighty feet, in the alluvial soil, is singularly well 
attested by three witnesses. It is curiously inscribed with strange figures and,hieroglyphics, 
giving it a genuine appearance, but indecipherable. It has passed the rounds of archaeologists 
and scientists, but no satisfactory theory regarding its history or inscriptions or genuineness has 
been reached, and at present, whether genuine or an archaeological fraud, it has no practical 
value. Haywood, in his Aboriginal History of Tennessee, published in 1823, devotes nearly a 
chapter to the consideration of a Roman coin (of Antoninus Pius, date about A. D. 150) alleged 
to have been found at a depth of several feet in the natural soil at Fayetteville, Tenn., but his 
statement of facts is meager and unsatisfactory, and his observations regarding it are often so 
preposterous that the intelligent reader soon loses faith in the genuineness and value of the 
discovery. 

* See Yournal, Vol. VI, p. 89, for a full account and cut of this piece. 
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The origin of the ancient inhabitants of America and of their semi-civilization, suggested 
by such discoveries, continues to be one of the most interesting problems presented to the 
archaeologist. It has had many solutions, so called, but it is yet almost wholly unsolved. It is 
a mystery antiquarians have been constantly hoping some new discovery would unravel, but 
such discoveries and investigations as are made add comparatively little light. Indeed, the 
more the question is examined, the more complicated it becomes, even in the face of the most 
patient industry and the ablest scientific research. Having had occasion recently to examine 
this subject with care, it may be of interest to present some conclusions reached by the writer, 
as showing the present status of the investigation. On the very threshold | believe it may be 
safely stated, that not one pre-Columbian or prehistoric coin, implement, inscription, relic, or 
object of art or architecture, or industry, has been found.on this continent, north or south, of 
foreign or Old World origin, directly or indirectly traceable. 

On his second return to America, Columbus found the fragment of a wrecked ship on one 
of the islands of the West Indies. Such fragments have also been carried by the Pacific cur- 
rents to our northwest coast, but these can hardly be called exceptions to the general spirit of 
the foregoing statement. Considering the many discoveries and alleged discoveries in many 
directions over this vast territory, and considering also the thirty centuries and more of civiliza- 
tion, extended commercial relations and widely distributed population existing on the other 
continents, this broad statement of the fact seems a surprise. In the absence of object discov- 
eries directly traceable to a foreign origin, our earlier archaeologists vonfidently expected the 
solution of this problem would be found in the department of language relations, or ethnology. 
Language is generally a safe guide to race affinities, but here, after more than a century of 
research, the difficulties are found to be practically insuperable. In this department we have 
also to record the fact that no written language or decipherable system of inscriptions, or hiero- 
glyphics of native American origin have been found. 

The hieroglyphics or signs and symbols of the ancient Maya nation of Yucatan perhaps 
merit the name of writings, but the key to their interpretation has thus far defied all learning 
and ingenuity. It must be remembered that the “ Maya chronicles” or manuscripts as pub- 
lished by Brinton and others, are not the writings of the ancient Mayas, but the work of 
Spanish priests subsequent to the conquest by Cortez. ‘These clerical fanatics destroyed a 
vast number of valuable ancient records as devilish devices of superstition, but partly atoned 
for the crime by inventing a system of written letters or signs to interpret and preserve the then 
existing language of the Mayas, and these are the so-called “ chronicles of the Mayas.” ‘They 
are of great archaeologic interest, but like the architectural remains of this most civilized ef the 
native races, they throw little light upon the question of its origin. Ancient Mexican civiliza- 
tion did not reach a standard high enough to supply a written language. 

When Cortez and his Spanish adventurers appeared upon the coast of Mexico in 1520, 
Montezuma learned of his coming only through messengers bearing pictures of strange ships in 
the sea. The painstaking Spanish writers of Aztec and Toltec history in Mexico gathered their 
traditions and facts from ancient figure painting and illustrations preserved by the native 
Mexicans. These were their only substitute for a written history. Ancient Peru, with all its 
arts and industries, appears to have had no written language. ‘T'wo or three rudely sculptured 
or inscribed tablets have been found among the remains of the mound builders of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, but they have no language significance, and the occasional guasi writings of the 
hunting races of Indians can hardly be said to reach the dignity of hieroglyphics. ‘They are but 
crude pictures or signs in the main, without special meaning. ‘Thus we find no established 
basis in ancient America or among its native races upon which to trace language relationships 
with the Old World. If we turn to the investigation of the spoken languages of the aboriginal 
races (in which department Maj. Powell, Dale and others have done much faithful work), we 
find difficulties and complications innumerable. It is, indeed, already fairly demonstrated that 
language relations with ancient foreign nations cannot be established or even traced. ‘There 
are no connecting links. No test of kinship stands, whether we seek it on the Asiatic or 
European side. 

Maj. Powell says that North America furnishes not less than seventy-five stocks of lan- 
guages, and South America as many more. These stocks spread into innumerable languages 
and dialects scarcely traceable to a common origin. H. H. Bancroft, in his ‘ Native Races of 
the Pacific States,” has classified six hundred of these languages and dialects, but the whole 
number has been estimated at about thirteen hundred. In his report of the Colorado Exploring 
Expedition, Lieut. Ives says: “ The inhabitants of the different Pueblo villages within ten miles 
of each other speak three different languages.” Notwithstanding the proximity of Alaska and 
Asia, the efforts of ethnologists to trace affinities in language in that direction have wholly 
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failed. The distance from California to the northwest point of Alaska is about as far as from 
San Francisco to New York, a fact one scarcely realizes without having attention called to it; 
Many tribes of many languages occupied or occupy this vast territory. Their dialects, it is 
stated, cannot be even traced to a common stock. ‘They cannot be shown to be related to the 
languages of the Indians of the interior. The inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands of the north- 
west (which constitute almost an island bridge between the two continents) have no written 
language, and their spoken language is wholly unlike that of their Asiatic neighbors, as it is also 
unlike that of their Esquimo neighbors in Alaska, thus negativing all efforts to establish lan- 
guage relations with the ancient inhabitants of Asia through that source. 

‘To sum up the results of investigation in this branch of the subject, it may be stated that 
the best authorities unite in regarding the languages of our aboriginal races as radically distin- 
guished and different from those of other continents, ancient or modern, and as manifestly 
original and primitive. We will not enter into the details of physical characteristics and crani- 
ology. Ethnologists have faithfully prosecuted their researches in this wide field of investiga- 
tion, and volumes have been written upon it without any very definite or satisfactory results 
bearing on this question. Beyond the fact that some of the inhabitants of our extreme north- 
west coast have features and facial expressions resembling those of their Asiatic neighbors, no 
foreign relationship or affinities seem to have been estahlished in this department. As may be 
presumed from the foregoing recital, the prehistoric remains of art and industry in America 
give no evidence of a foreign origin. On the contrary they verify all other proof of their 
originality. When Columbus discovered the first natives of the Western world he called them 
“Indians,” thinking he had reached the confines of Eastern India. Their designation has not 
been changed. ‘Their art and architecture were apparently Indian in some of their characteris- 
tics, but this resemblance was due to the fact that they were in the main primitive and barbaric. 

The architectural remains of Central America, so fully described and _ illustrated by 

Stevens, Charney and others, belong to no other known type. We look in vain for any features 
that connect them with the nations of the ancient world — Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, Greece or 
China. The forms of pottery exhumed from the mounds or ancient graves of the Mississippi 
Valley may be traced through Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Arizona, Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca and Peru. They can be readily identified. They point to a common origin. In the small 
collection belonging to the writer, specimens of the pottery of the mound builders seem to be 
but primitive forms of the more carefully and handsomely made specimens obtained from 
ancient remains in Peru and Central America, and an examination of the museums of Europe 
will readily satisfy the antiquarian that these forms bear no trace of relationship to the antique 
types found in Egypt or elsewhere in the Old World, excepting in occasional accidental features. 
: Another element in this ancient American problem that renders it difficult of* solution, is 
the fact that all departments of investigation force the conclusion that this continent was inhab- 
ited by man at a very remote period. Prof. Agassiz, and other noted scientists, have assigned 
to America an early place in the world’s geologic history, and man’s occupation appears to have 
been relatively remote. The Spaniards had conquered Mexico many years before they had 
even discovered the ruins of Palenque and Uxmal in the forests of Central America, and their 
explorers then described them as very ancient ruins. Trees had attained their full growth and 
fallen into decay on the site of these ancient cities, as well as upon the great earthworks of the 
mound builders. Mexican, Aztec and Toltec history and tradition, as handed down in their 
picture and symbol chronicles in a reasonably consistent chronology, may be traced back 
through many centuries — estimated from twelve to fifteen hundred years. It would seem also 
that a time no less than this might be required for the migration and distribution of the innu- 
merable tribes over these broad continents, north and south, and for their development in some 
sections from primitive habits into comparative civilization. 

Another fact of interest may be stated as bearing on this question. ‘The use of iron was 
generally known to the natives of antiquity before the historic period. In the eighth generation 
after Adam (as we are told in the Scriptures), Tubal Cain was “an instructor ” in “a knowledge 
of brass and iron.” Job tells us of it. It was used in constructing Solomon’s Temple. It was 
found in abundance by Layard in the palace of Nimrod in excavating the ruins of Nineveh. It 
was known in Western Europe more than twenty-five hundred years ago, and at an early period 
in China; yet it seems that no prehistoric implement or article of iron, or any evidence of 
manufactured iron has been found in America, excepting such rude implements or ornaments 
as were made from the native and unmelted ore. It would seem as if almost any communica- 
tion with the ancient outer world would have led to a knowledge of iron, but it was probably 
never known in ancient America. Once known, it would doubtless never have been forgotten, 
its uses are too manifest and the native ore too widely distributed. 
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We will not consider the evidences of man’s existence on this continent as in Europe, as a 
contemporary of the mammoth and other extinct animals. ‘The proof on this point seems well 
nigh conclusive and it is now generally accepted by the best authorities. This fact, if admitted, 
throws insuperable difficulties in the way of the solution of this question. The well delineated 
face and figure of the negro on the tomb of Seti Menephista at Thebes (19th dynasty of Egypt, 
B. C. 1500), as illustrated by a number of standard historians, represent the present negro type 
in Africa with exactness. ‘The original type does not seem to have changed in thirty-three 
centuries. Perhaps the native American may have been as long on this continent. Sir John 
Lubbock places about this limit upon the time of first settlement. The ships of Phoenicia and 
perhaps of Troy, and later of Rome, Alexandria and Carthage, carried their commerce to many 
distant lands, yet no trace of their civilization, of their language or arts appears to have reached 
this isolated Western continent. The adventurous Norsemen of Northern Europe reached 
Greenland and perhaps Labrador or Nova Scotia, and possibly a point further south; but they 
left no impress or trace behind them, excepting in the obscure records of their own country. 
From this brief summary it will be seen that the problem of “ Ancient America” is as far from 
solution as ever. 

It may be stated, that archaeologists who have no special or favorite theory to defend, are 
generally accepting the following conclusions : 

1. That America was first settled by a primitive people or race, at a period too remote 
for calculation as to time, and probably before the languages and other characteristics of the 
Old World nations, from which they sprung, had assumed definite form, and before these 
nations had acquired their present geographical limits. 

2. That no theory of their origin has been or probably can be established that is entirely 
satisfactory to investigators or that has been accepted as conclusive. 

3. That the theory most generally accepted points to an Asiatic, Mongol or Polynesian 
origin ; a theory supported by the nearness of the two continents and by some similarities in 
appearance and characteristics, and by the steady flow of ocean currents from the coast of Asia 
eastward, 

4. The theory of a European or African origin —through a “ Lost Atlantis” or change 
or depression in the earth’s surface between Africa and the Caribbean Islands on the west — is 
second in popularity and as to the number of its advocates. ‘This view has been industriously 
advocated by Donnelly in an ample volume. His reasoning is not always forcible, and is 
sometimes obscure, and far-fetched, but the theory is well supported by tradition and by many 
plausible grounds. 

The fact, however, that it requires the aid of an earthquake of vast dimensions to estab- 
lish it, will probably continue to stand in the way of its general acceptance. Other theories as 
to the first settlement of America it will not be necessary to mention here. ‘They appear to 
have no substantial basis. 





ART IN OUR COINAGE. 


Ir must indeed remain a dream, as Mr. Stillman expresses it, that modern coinage 
can ever become, like that of ancient Hellas, a chief vehicle of the expression of art. 
It is not, however, too much to hope that it may come at least to reflect the contempo- 
raneous attainment of art. Greek medallists were untrammeled by the requirements of 
regularity of contour, and thickness, and excessive flatness of relief, which are in this 
practical age demanded in money for the greater convenience of its use as a medium 
of exchange. Our power presses, too, are, in truth, necessary to secure swiftness and 
economy of manufacture ; but they can never produce the artistic effect of the blow 
struck by the hammer of the ancient coiner, deftly modulated and directed, as it always 
was by experienced workmen, so as to bring out the full value of any particular die. 
Moreover, perhaps we cannot expect the designer of to-day, whose mind is free from 
all mist of mythological illusion,,to work with quite the inspiration of Evainetos and 
Kimon, and their great unknown brother-artists. But after every allowance has been 
made, the fact remains that, with a few exceptions, the coinage of the modern world is 
unnecessarily inartistic. And none will gainsay Mr. Stillman that, among all, the 
products of the United States Mint are the most barbarous, the most contemptible in 
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the weakly grotesque design of their eagles, in their illdrawn and commonplace Libertys, 
and in the vulgarly staring lettering of their legends. 

Modern coinage must, of course, always conform to modern conditions of even- 
ness and regularity. But living art—and to see that art is not yet dead, we need look 
no further than to the work of French sculptors, and to that of some we have among 
ourselves +-makes light of such restrictions. The Parthenon frieze proclaims for all 
time what can be done within fixed lines, and in the extreme of low relief. It rests 
simply with the Treasury department to consign to oblivion when it will, our gawky 
fowls and disjointed goddesses, and to set an example to the world by the issue of a 
series of coins bearing for each denomination independent designs —the most merito- 
rious obtainable. Such series, renewed at fitting intervals, and presenting, within the 
possible range, the best contemporary conceptions of personified civic virtues and the 
best portraits of our great men, would surely exert a potent educating influence upon 
the eyes and thought of our people, and would emulate even from afar, the interest of 
ancient coinages as an enduring record of history and art. The administration which 
is the first to adopt this reform, will win for itself high and deserved honor, and will at 
the same time give to the medallists’ art an impetus greater than it has enjoyed since 
the day of its generous patrons of the Renaissance.— Zhe Century. 





A ROMAN COIN FOUND IN TENNESSEE. 


Ir has long been a desideratum with the learned to know by whom the numerous 
old fortifications, etc., in the Western country were erected. It is now in our power 
to add one fact that may serve to direct inquiries a little further. A short time since 
a cellar was dug in the town of Fayetteville, on Elk River, in that State [Tennessee], 
not far from the lines of one of those ancient fortifications so common in the Western 
States, and in the dirt was found, corroded with a kind of rust, a small piece of metal, 
which being disrobed of its covering was ascertained to be a Roman silver coin, issued 
about 150 years before Christ, and in a good state of preservation. It is in the posses- 
sion of a merchant in Nashville, and has been seen by hundreds, many of whom are 
antiquarians, and they are all satisfied it is a genuine coin, and one gentleman who 
was lately in Italy, and saw the busts of the persons presented on the coin, declares 
the heads very good likenesses. On one side, around the edge, these letters are seen: 
ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PP TRP COS. 111, On the other side, AVRELIS CAESAR AVG P III 
Cos, which is constructed thus : Antoninus Augustus Pius, princp. pontifex tertio consule, 
Aurelius Caesar, Augustus pontifex tertio consule. The marks, letters, etc., exactly 
agree in every particular with the probable state of the arts and history of the times ; 
but how the coin was brought to Tennessee we leave others to ascertain. Since the 
subject of the Roman coin has occupied public attention, we have learned many facts 
interesting to the antiquarian. [An extract from “The Port Folio,” Vol. VI (July- 


December, 1818), page 268. ] S.A.G 





DIE-VARIETIES OF U. S. COINS. 


Have any readers of the Journal ever seen a Cent of 1799, with break in obv. die extending 
from right edge upwards toward “ Liberty,” branching off through T and R and terminating 
on upper edge, with corresponding, but much slighter break on rev., extending from second 
o in 100 through leaves to right? Such a specimen was lately sent me for inspection, the first 
I have seen, and I believe a heretofore unknown or unnoticed peculiarity. 

Also, a 1796 Half-cent, without staff to Liberty cap and with horizontal break in obverse 
die. Of the latter I have heard of a specimen in a Hartford collection, but the variety is, I 
believe, unpublished. 

Ep. FROSSARD. 
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NUMISMATIC NOTES. 
By Lyman H. Low. 


CoLvecrors and those to whom their accumulations are left, are frequently found 
to have a higher opinion of the value of their cabinets than others ; disappointment 
seems to be the general result of this overestimation. Investments for pieces in choice 
condition always prove the most satisfactory, whether the holder intends to keep or 
sell them. Too little study, or rather a lack of definite knowledge of what you are 
gathering, is apt to lead to disaster. Trash costs all the way from nothing, to a very 
little, and when offered for sale it generally realizes the former. 


The much-talked-of new coinage for England, to be inaugurated upon Queen 
Victoria’s 50th year of reign, of which nothing definite could be ascertained even 
among numismatists in London, was, according toa WV. Y. Zimes cable letter in May, 
to be issued on the 22d of June. We are informed it will bear a very fine profile of 
the Queen, not with the youthful features British coins have so long presented, but 
with the elderly face of her Majesty, as she appears to-day ; the head has been mod- 
elled by Mr. Boehm, with varying crowns for the several coins. Of these, special 
mention is made of a double florin, or four shilling piece, of the size and practical value 
of our silver dollar. From a more recent item in the NV. Y. Com. Advertiser we learn 
that the piece is called “in ordinary speech a dollar, another instance of the favor now 
shown things American, on the other side.” Well! have we not long borrowed from 
the “English, you know,” and may we not consider this a slight recompense. Large 
silver pieces have not been issued for circulation since the crown of 1851. It is 
stated that engravings of the whole series of the new coinage will appear in Murray's 
Magazine for June. 


The issue of fine bronze medals in this country is altogether too infrequent ; it 
is not in keeping with our general advancement in numismatics. It is seldom that 
they are published in any country except at the instance of numismatists. Our pass- 
ing events are of equal moment with those which suggest such issues by our European 
friends. The small white metal medals which are thought by many too insignificant 
to place in their cabinets, have almost alone marked occurrences of special interest to 
the public at large. 


A numismatic essay is well savored when accompanied by historical notes, bear- 
ing strictly on the subject, but to be entertaining, and appreciated by the true collector, 
the subject of his hobby must strongly prevail. It is easy to go so far into history, 
that the interests of one’s readers or listeners will not follow. 


If you wish to learn the particulars in detail of any coin, just make a specialty of 
it for a time, and you will find much that is new and entertaining; gather every speci- 
men possible that comes to your notice. Select something that is not positively com- 
mon, for this will yield the best results, be less cumbersome and perhaps require a 
smaller outlay. 


The formation of a library should always accompany the collection of a cabinet 
of coins. To fully enjoy your treasures, text-books are necessary ; coin study cannot 
be conducted intelligently without them. 


How changed are American collectors today, as compared with those who 
entered the field in the fifties, and others who swelled the ranks up to ten years 
ago. The word “rare” was once a charmer that captivated the majority; other 
facts were not always considered. It mattered not whether applied to a price list, 
catalogue, store card or some-thing actually and frankly admitted to have been made 
to order and “the dies destroyed.” But such as can be shown to have once sold for 
dollars, are now offered in bundles and lots, which under competition seldom pay for 
printing. The age of rage has past, and the quiet but deliberate study of the science 
supplants it. We are now progressing. ? 
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It is remarkable that so many of the rare and choice specimens of American 
Colonial and United States coins are wxearthed in England, but they find their way 
here, whenever put on the market, for we, like all other nations, best appreciate and 
pay the highest prices for our own coinage. 


At last we are able to state positively that numbers 46, 47, 48, 95 and 96 of the 
Hard Times Tokens in our descriptive catalogue of the series, exist in silver, and that 
number 33 is found in brass. We have met with but single specimens of each and 
feel somewhat safe in asserting that they are unique. 


A really bad specimen of a coin is no addition or improvement to your cabinet, 
and it always finds you apologizing to yourself and friends for its appearance. 





THE 1804 DOLLARS. 


Tue last number of the Journal contained a list of the dollars of 1804, describing 
and placing ten, which were believed to be well authenticated. Unless, however, the 
specimen of this coin which was offered by Mr. Low, in his seventeenth sale, June 
28th, lot No. 40, be one of the two mentioned by Mr. Nexsen as in the United States 
Mint Cabinet, (IX and X,) one of which has a lettered edge, we must add one more to 
the list. The dollar in the Low sale was from the Linderman collection—and was the 
property of the late Director of the Mint. It can hardly be supposed that this piece 
would be considered a duplicate, and therefore disposed of by the Mint authorities, for 
it is described as having a lettered edge, while Mr. Nexsen says ove of those in the 
Mint has a lettered and the other an unlettered edge. The Linderman piece is also 
described as “a beautiful sharp proof,” so we must number this, for the purpose of ref- 
erence, as XI. What is its history ? 

A recent article in an evening paper in Boston, which contains several inaccura- 
cies in regard to this issue, gives some notice of counterfeits of these Dollars, and of 
the labors of the late Capt. Hall, of Pittsburgh, head of the U. S. Secret Service in 
the West, from which we take the following clipping :— 


The sudden death of Captain Hall by a bullet accidentally fired from a pistol in the hands of his 
wife, says the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Despatch, cut short an extremely interesting investigation which Captain 
Hall, as head of the Secret Service of the United States in the West, was making into the counterfeiting 
of antiquated coins for the collections of coin enthusiasts. His attention was first drawn to the subject 
some years ago at an auction of valuable coins in Philadelphia. In the collection was a silver dollar of 
the issue of 1804. This piece was exceedingly rare, only six of them being turned out before the issue 
was recalled. Captain Hall examined the coin, questioned at once its genuineness, and took it over to 
the Mint for a certificate of issue. It was found to be a counterfeit. Under the action of acids which 
were applied, slight traces of a lighter metal were discovered, marking a complete square at the base of 
the figure ‘*4” of the ‘* 1804,” and a further expert analysis disclosed the fact of its being a modified dol- 
lar of 1806, of which issue there are many; the *‘6” had been drilled out and the opening plugged with 
a ‘*4” taken from some other issue. The coin had been treated to corrosive acid to give it the old and 
worn look. A change came over the clear sky of the numismatists, and each hurried to his cabinet in 
search of evidence of the existence of this skeleton which had been galvanized so suddenly into life. 
These investigations revealed fraud of this nature, and of no small proportions. There were. for example, 
127 of the dollars of 1804, despite the fact that only six had been issued. Other coin by the multitude 
had been duplicated by modern means. 





COIN SALES. 


CHAPMANS’ SALE. 


THE Messrs. Chapman of Philadelphia held a sale of coins at 1212 Chestnut Street, May 5th and 
6th. Among the most desirable specimens we note the following: A Crown of Oliver Cromwell, 1658, 
extra fine, crack across the bust, $26.50; Half Crown, do., ex. f., 11; Shilling, reeded edge, p., 7.50; 
Northumberland Shilling, George III, 1763, 3; Pine tree Shilling, large planchet, v. f., 11; do., small 
size, 5.20; Oak tree Sixpence, 2.20; do. Twopence, 4.25; Pine tree Threepence, 3.60; Lord Baltimore 
Shilling, fine, 21; New Jersey, Mark Newby Halfpenny, fine, 5.75; Carolina Elephant piece, ‘* God 
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Preserve Carolina and the Lords Proprietors,” 1694, Halfpenny, v. good, 22.25; Wood's Irish Shilling, 
female with left arm on harp, v. g. and rare, 6.50; do. Sixpence, ex. fine, rare, 15.25; Louis XV, silver, 
‘*Col. Franc De L’am.” 1751, f., 2.60; Vermont Cent, Vermontis, 1785, v. g., 3.25; New Jersey Cent, 
1788, f., 5.50; Connecticut do., 1785, ex. f., 4.50; Immune Columbia, 1785, rev. Nova Constellatio, ex. 
fine, 25.50; Piece similar device, 1787, rev. E. Pluribus Unum (?), 2.60. Sz/ver Dollars.—1794, ‘* Strong 
impression,” 82.50; 1795, uncirculated, 11; do., do., 10; do., do., v. f., 4; 1796, small date, v. f., 6.50; 
1801, ex. f., 5.75; 1803, ex. f., 7.75; do., v. f., 4.50; 1836, Liberty seated, p., 9.25; 1838, eagle flying, 
in plain field, proof, 71; 1839, same design, hole plugged, v. f., 35; 1844, v. f., 3; 1845, v. f., 3-25; 
1851, proof, 51; 1852, proof, ‘* polished,” 43.50; 1854, uncir., 7.20; 1855, v. f., 4; 1856, v. f., 4.25; 
1857, unc., 3.50; 1858, unc., 34. The Pattern Dollar of 1776 was withdrawn. Quarter Dollars.—1796, 
v. £, 9.50; 1804, 5.10; ‘06, ex. f., 4; '23, fine, hole plugged, 41; '27, proof, restrike, 130; ‘28, unc., 6; 
53, without arrows, f., 5.25. Zwenty Cents.—1877, p., 2.15; '78, p., 2.20. Dimes.—1796, ex. fine, 8; 
‘97, 13 Stars, v. f., 26.50; do., 16 stars, 12.75; °98, v. g., 8.50; do., 4.62; 1800, v. f., 8.25; ‘02, v. g., 
53 04, Vv. g., 22.503; 05, unc., 6; '07, f., 5.25; '24, unc., 10. Half Dimes.—Half Disme, 1792, 7; ‘94. 
g-, 4; 96, v. f., 15; 1802, good, 55.50; ’o5, v. g., 17; °46, f., 3.75; "60, with stars, 4. Mickel Cent, 
1856, flying eagle, p., 3.60. Cents.—1793, fine, 15.75; do., v. f., 20; do., Liberty with pole and cap, f., 
26.50; do., f., 6.50; '94, ex. f., 10.25; ’95, plainedge, ex. f., 11.25; ’99, ‘* perfect date,” 54; 1804, broken 
die, 18; ‘og, ex. f., 10; "11, ex. f., 7.50; many other dates brought good prices. Half Cents.—1793, 
ex. f., 7.75; ’94, unc., 4.50; 95, f., 2.80; do., thin planchet, v. good, 10.75; °96, obv. good, 19; ‘97, 
lettered edge, 12.50; 1836, 12; "40, 10; do., 8; "41, 9; do., 6; '42, 8; °43, 10; '44, 8; '45, 8.50; °46, 
10; “47, 5.50; °49, 8; °52, restrike, 9.50. Total sale, $2,716.42. We should consider it quite a success- 
ful sale. 
FROSSARD’S SALES. 


Mr. FROsSARD sold May 24 and 25 last, the third and concluding part of the Russian Collection, 
containing, like the former, a variety of ancient Greek and Roman coins, to which is added in this sale a 
number of American coins and medals. The sale took place at Leavitt & Co’s. The Catalogue covered 
fifty-two pages, with 981 lots, and was prepared by Mr. Frossard. A special edition, with three fine 
artotype plates, was printed for subscribers. ‘These plates, now used by Mr. Frossard, and most if not 
all the coin dealers, for illustration, seem to us to be far superior to the inlioteme process for this purpose, 
as they are clearer and more distinct, and the color is more uniform. In the heliotype plates the copper 
coins are generally quite black beside silver coins, when taken on the same plate, and the reflected light 
on a *‘ proof” entirely destroys its beauty; the edges of the devices have a scratchy appearance, so that 
it would seem as if the negative had been retouched with a needle. From this defect all the artotype 
plates we have seen are entirely free. So marked were these blemishes in some heliotype plates recently 
shown us, which were taken from exceptionally fine originals, that the dealer preferred to issue his cata- 
logue without the plates than use them, since no just idea of the quality and condition could be gained 
from the illustration. Whether this fault is a defect in the process itself, or has been overcome by more 
skillful manipulation in the artotype plates we know not, but any comparison of the two will in our judg- 
ment be greatly to the advantage of the latter. We quote some of the prices obtained. A very fine 
Tetradrachm of Athens, with head of Athene, and reverse owl and olive branch, $6.05; Didrachm and 
Drachm of Larissa, both very fine, 3.50 each; Gold Stater of Philip II, head of Phoebus and charioteer, 
14.50; another, of Alexander the Great, 10; broad Tetradrachm of the same ruler, v. f., 6; Gold Stater, 
struck at Odessa for Lysimachus of Thrace, with head of Alexander, and Pallas seated on rev., 12.75; 
Silver Denarius of Julius Caesar, 4.50; one of Marcus Agrippa, f. and ex. r., 11; some of the early Roman 
Aes Grave and its fractions brought good prices. A large bronze of Augustus with heads of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus back to back, 8, and another of Augustus with rev. Livia seated, 10.75; a remarkably fine 
medium bronze of Antonia, 11.75; two GB. of Vitellius, 10.25 and 11.75; one of Sabina, wife of Hadrian, 
6.75; many more of the imperial copper coins brought equally good prices. Of the American and Colo- 
nial issues we mention the following: Uncir. Eagle of 1796, 17; one of ‘g7, like the preceding, with small 
eagle rev., v. f, and ex. r., not in the mint cabinet, 40; one of ’97, six stars facing and heraldve eagle, 15; 
‘98, do., thirteen stars, four facing, 21; willow-tree Shilling, Crosby ‘* 2@—b.,” f. and ex. r., 21; a Glo- 
riam Regni, g; Dollar of ‘95, sharp and uncir., 9.25; Cent of ’99, knobbed 9's in date, v. good, 12.50; a 
Confederate Token, often called their Half Dime, and now first offered at a coin sale, 14; a silver Shilling, 
Gun Money of James II, May, 1690, r. and uncir., 15; a very complete set of Papal Medals, one hundred 
in all and in mint condition, struck in red bronze, size 24, brought $21. There are many others, of equal 
interest, that we might mention, but we must forbear. 


His Seventieth Sale was held at the same place on June ro, and comprised a large variety of 
copper coins remarkable for their size or rarity, ancient Greek and Roman coins, some American coins in 
silver and copper, historical medals, etc. The collection was formerly the property of a well known 
Chicago gentleman. The intrinsic value of the pieces was not such as to call out very high prices, but 
the sale was a successful one. The most attractive number was that describing a Quarter Dollar of 1796, 
-date near bust, a strong and sharp impression, which brought $28.60; most of the Cents of early dates 
sold at good prices, one of 1795 bringing 11.50; Lesslie & Son’s Toronto Token, 7; Halifax do., White's 
Farthing, 4.50. The Catalogue, 25 pages and 503 lots, was prepared by Mr. Frossard. 


THE RAYMOND COLLECTION. 


On the 27th of June, Messrs. Lyman H. Low & Co., of New York, sold at the Rooms of Messrs. 
Bangs & Co., the cabinet of the late John T. Raymond, the well-known comedian, and with it a valuable 
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collection of English coins, specially rich in rare and fine gold. There were added some choice Colo- 
nials, among them the rare ‘* Brasher Doubloon,” and others of interest which are mentioned below. We 
can mention but a few, for the sale took place so near the date of our issue that we have had but little 
time to examine the Priced Catalogue. We learn that English buyers sent such liberal bids that many of 
the choice pieces went back to their old homes. A Silver Penny of Canute sold for $1.15; among the 
early English gold a Quarter Noble of Edward III brought 6.50; one of Henry VI, 6.25; a Salute of the 
same monarch, 6; Noble of Henry V, 10.50; Angel of Henry VII, 9.25; Sovereign of Edward VI, 31.25; 
one of Elizabeth, 10.50; Crown of the same, 11.25; Triple Sovereign of Charles I, 57.00; ‘* Unite” of 
the Commonweath, 14; Crown of Cromwell, 1658, fine, 12.25; a Quintuple Guinea of George I, 1716, v. 
f., 65.50; Proof Quintuple Sovereign of Victoria, q 1839, by Wyon, 50; a Silver Triple Crown of 
Genoa, 1705, f. and r., 7.25; twenty-six fine Silver Medals of Pope Pius IX, a set, sold for about 4o. 
Mr. Raymond's famous pocket piece, used in matching. a Quintuple Eagle of 1852, 66; a Twenty Pesos 
of Maximilian, 1866, nearly unc., 20.25; Doubloon of Ferdinand VII, struck in Nicaragua, 14; the 1804 
Dollar, for which Mr. Raymond is said to have paid $300, an altered date brought 5.60; Silver Ken- 
tucky Token, 2.10; a fine N. E. Shilling, XII on rolled planchet, 40; New York Cent of 1787, ‘* Liber 
natus,” etc. 30; Cent of '23, perfect date and v. f. 12.25; among the ancient coins a Shekel of Simon 
Maccabeus, b. C. 143, 28.50. The Brasher Doubloon was withdrawn. The sale, we should judge, was 
a very successful one. ‘The Catalogue — 43 pages and 619 lots, was prepared by Mr. Low. 
THE LINDERMAN COLLECTION. 


Just as we go to press, we learn that the sale of this collection, which was to have taken place the 
last week in June, has been postponed; some questions as to the ownership of a portion of the pieces 
having unexpectedly arisen, it seemed expedient to wait until these should be determined. 


OBITUARY. 
CHARLES WYLLYS BETTS. 


CuArLes Wyttys Betts died on Wednesday, April 27th, at his home, 78 Irving 
Place, New York City, from pneumonia. He was the second son of the late Frederic ° 
J. Betts, and was born at Newburg on the Hudson, August 13th, 1845. In 1855 his 
father removed to New Haven, to give his sons the educational facilities of that city. 
Just before the breaking out of the civil war, Wyllys was taken from school by reason 
of ill health, and coin collecting was then suggested to him as a matter of recreation 
and pastime; his field was in New Haven and the adjacent towns and villages. It 
was on one of these expeditions that he discovered what are now known as the New 
Haven dies of the Fugio Cent, which from the best evidence were unknown to numis- 
matists up to that time, and had never been used; $10 was asked forthem. He 
informed Mr. Root of New York of their existence, and that gentleman bought them ; 
they are now the property of Mr. J. Colvin Randall of Philadelphia. His collecting 
was practically suspended upon his entering Yale College in 1863. He graduated in 
1867, having won prizes during his course for excellence in literary composition, but 
he never exerted himself to obtain high rank as a scholar. 

In the latter year he came to New York, and entered Columbia College Law 
School, and graduated two years later. He was admitted to the bar, after which he 
returned to New Haven, and entered upon a post graduate course in Yale University, 
devoting his time to science and literature, which he concluded in 1871. He then 
entered upon the active practice of his profession, associating himself with the firm of 
Whitney (now Secretary of the Navy) & Betts (Frederic H. his brother). In 1875 he 
joined his brother in the firm of F. H. & C. W. Betts, which in 1878 became Betts, 
Atterbury & Betts, and in this firm he continued up to the time of his death, taking 
an active and highly useful part in many important litigations. Mr. Betts was a mem- 
ber of many clubs in New York; among them The University, Century, Union, 
Knickerbocker, Country, and the Riding. He was fond of society, in which he was a 
favorite. For a number of years he was a member of the Volunteer Choir of Trinity 
Church, attending both morning and evening services with great regularity. 

In the spring of 1884 he resumed his collecting, and soon thereafter became a 
Resident Member of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society of New 
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York, and at once was identified with the best interests of the Society ; he was recog- 
nized among the foremost workers, contributing liberally to its cabinets and library, 
and giving the results of his studies and researches in the science in addresses before 
its members. His first paper was upon the counterfeit halfpence current in the 
American Colonies, which was published by request of the Society ; his last was upon 
the Admiral Vernon Medals, commemorating the taking of Porto Bello, and it was his 
intention to continue the series by others of a similar character. The Early Medals 
relating to America was the subject of an elaborate work he had in preparation, much 
of which was put in type a year ago, and this would undoubtedly have soon been com- 
pleted. He had planned to add some valuable notes to the work, from researches made 
at the British Museum and Paris Mint during his trip to Europe last summer. He 
collected the American Colonial series, but medals relating to America, struck prior 
to the conclusion of peace with England in 1783, received his special attention, and it 
is doubtful if so large a collection of them is to be found elsewhere. Yale College, to 
which he bequeathed his cabinet, has reaped a rich harvest. It is to be hoped that 
this will ever remain intact in that institution, and not be mingled with its present 
accumulations or future acquisitions. During his lifetime he made many donations to 
their cabinets. 


A Special Meeting of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society was 
held on Tuesday, May 3d, to take action regarding his death, when the following 
Resolutions were presented and unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, In the inscrutable Providence of God, a worthy associate of this 
Society has been removed from among us, by the unexpected visitation of death ; and, 

Whereas, By this event the community has been deprived of one of its most 
promising members, and our body one of its most generous and enthusiastic patrons ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recognize in the sudden death of C. Wy.tys Berts, the loss 
of an able and intelligent coadjutor, a wise and kindly friend, and a bright example of 
every generous and manly quality. 

Resolved, That as members of this Society we express our profound sorrow at 
this untimely event, which has taken from us, in the very spring-time of his usefulness, 
a man whose past life had afforded such promise of fruitful work, and whose efforts 
had been so diligently and lovingly directed toward the advancement of its objects 
and interests. 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy in this sad hour 
of bereavement, trusting that the recollection of his many virtues may prove at last a 
solace and a consolation. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be spread upon the records, and that a copy 
of the same be properly engrossed and forwarded to his family, as the slightest token 
of the sincere regard in which his memory is held. 


CANADIAN SERVICE MEDALS. 


DISTINGUISHED service Order. The Canadian Military Gazette published some 
time ago, an account of the Royal Proclamation, establishing this Order, together with 
an engraving of both obverse and reverse of the decoration. It is officially described as 
follows: “It is ordained that the badge of the Order, which shall consist of a gold 
cross, enamelled white, edged gold, having on one side thereof, in the centre, within a 
wreath of laurel enamelled green, the Imperial crown in gold upon red enamelled 
ground, and on the reverse, within a similar wreath, and on a similar red ground, our 
Imperial and Royal cypher. It shall be suspended upon the left breast by a red riband 
edged blue, of one inch in width.” Captain Page of Winnipeg is the first Canadian to 
receive this decoration. L. H. Low. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Te description of Church or Communion ‘Tokens, begun in this number of the Journal, 

will probably embrace over one hundred and fifty pieces, and will add another to those lists of 

a special line of medals, etc., which have been so highly appreciated by our readers in the past. 


Mr. Warner has, we believe, the largest collection of these tokens that has ever been brought 


together, and for years has made them a study. By patience and a very extensive correspond- 
ence, he has gathered a minute knowledge of their history and origin, and the articles will 
doubtless be frequently referred to by dealers, and of great value to collectors in the future. 
It will be news to most numismatists to learn that the Roman Church so far conformed to the 
Scottish custom as to introduce them into her parishes in that country, even to a limited extent, 
and so far as is known, in Scotland only. 

We find ourselves reluctantly obliged to omit the accounts of Society Meetings which 
have been sent us. 

We have received from an English correspondent the first paper of a series of timely 
notes, which will make a numismatic “sheaf” for our garner, but just too late to allow the prep- 
aration of the initial cut with which to illustrate it. This will form an attractive feature of the 
current volume, and the first article will appear in our next issue. 

Mr. Lyman H. Low writes us that he learns from Dr. J. P. Kimball, Director of the 
Mint, under date of June 11th, “That the proposed change in designs of some of the coins of 
the United States has been abandoned as impracticable, without further legislation on the 
subject by Congress.” 

We have often been requested to give to our readers papers of an archaeological charac- 
ter, as being not merely closely related in many ways to numismatics, but also because the 
subject is one in which coin collectors feel a sympathetic interest. In our last issue we gave a 
short article on the mound-builders, and in the present number we print a paper of a similar 
character by Gen. Thruston, on the origin of the ancient races of America. We hope from 
time to time in the future to continue the publication of other articles of a similar nature, for 
which we shall welcome contributions. 


Gen. THrRuston’s paper on Archaeology mentions a Roman coin of Antoninus, found in 
Tennessee. It was a pleasant surprise to us to receive from a correspondent an extract from 
an old newspaper of the time, giving a description of the coin itself, which will be found in this 
number. It is not easy to offer any very satisfactory theory to explain the presence of the Roman 
pieces, usually of bronze, which have been exhumed at various places in the west, some of 
which have been brought to light under circumstances forbidding suspicion. The most plausi- 
ble explanation which has been offered, so far as we know, is that they were brought over by 
some of the early French nissionaries, who, led by religious zeal, penetrated far into the west, 
along the borders of the great lakes, and sailed down the mighty rivers which they were the first 
to discover and explore. Perhaps as they camped for a night on some of these expeditions, 
the coin was dropped and lost, to be afterwards picked up by some Indian rover, and lost again 
in some still more remote location, there to lie until discovered by the pioneer settlers of our 
own people, to puzzle the antiquary and numismatist. Against this arises the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the depth at which the coins are said to be found, and with every allowance for 
exaggeration, this is as much a mystery as their presence. 





CURRENCY. 


WE learn from “ Zi/e,” that while “ Jay Gould is not much of a numismatist, he has one 
of the finest collections of coins in the country.” It is reported that he has lately thoroughly 
gleaned his Fie/d for coins of Cyrus. 








